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THE ROYAL VICTORIA ARCADE, RYDE, 


1s handsome embellishment of the plea- 
ft town of Ryde, its principal front open- 
into the High-street, was named in 
mmemoration of a visit of Her present 
‘Majesty, (when Princess Victoria,) to “ the 
eTeland;” and was completed about a year 
ace. . It.is, as the Engraving shows, built 
tasteful style, in general design resembling 
‘The arcades of our metropolis. Above the 
= © Vor. xxx. _M 


triple arched entrance are the arms of the 
royal patroness. Each side is occupied by 
shops, and uear the centre the line is broken 
by a vestibule of handsome proportions, sur- 
mounted by an elegant dome, and: commu- 
nicating with exhibition-rooms. The arcade 
is lit with gas, and altogether forms one of 
the most attractive improvements of this 
flourishing wateriug-place. 








The Paturalist. 


ON THE POLICE OF NATURE.— BY CHRIS- 
TOPHER DANIEL WILCKE. 
(Translated and abridged by James H. Fennell ; and 
concluded from page 123.) 

Some fish subsist upon aquatic plants ; 
others upon worms and insects; but lest 
they should entirely extirpate them, there 
are predacious fish, which thin and harass 
their numerous shoals. The smaller fish, 
with their agile fine, would succeed in avoid- 
ing them, by turning frequently, did not 
their number hinder their escape. Those 
which are not so abundant are armed with 
spines to repel their enemies. The bodies 
of dead fish at the bottom of the water are 
perforated by eels, and devoured by the 
myxine, by crabs, and by some insects: so 
that here, likewise, the greatest attention is 
observable for the preservation of purity as 

well as of proportional number. 

The number of amphibious animals is less 
than that of fish, yet each species has its 
distinct province assigned it. tan remove 
all those superfluities from the surface of 
our waters and wells, as the duck-weed, and 
what are called blood-worms, which are the 
grubs of -a species of gnat. Serpents and 
lizards prey upon insects; the shark kind 
(Sguati) and the skate kind (Raja) devour 
dead bodies at the bottom of the sea. 

The numerous tribes of birds have all 
their peculiar distinctions und duties in the 
natural economy. 

The several species of the sparrow kind 
(Passeres) feed chiefly upon insects, and 
as these mostly abound in trees, they fly to 
them in great flocks; if they do not thus 
obtain sufficient provision, they seek food 
elsewhere : some of them pick up superfiu- 
ous and scattered seeds; starlings feed upon 
earth- worms; night-jars (Phalenivora neyti- 
vociferator) upon moths; tomtita upon va- 
rious species of gnats. As insects gene- 
rally die at the end of summer, some of those 
birds which feed upon them migrate into 
other regions. Those which live both upon 
seeds und insects, stay with us, and contrive 
to pick up a scanty living in winter, until 
the return of spring. 

Gallinaceous birds and doves feed upon 
superfluous seeds ; thrushes search for the 
spot where there is the greatest quantity of 
berries, and if they devour too great « quan- 
tity, many of them pass through them undi- 
gested and fertilized. Larks (Alaude) pick 
up a variety of seeds, and disseminate a 
great number, and often leave them where 
we are afterwards surprised at finding them 
growing ; this was the cause of oats spring- 
ing up in fields sown with rye, which in the 
last century had nearly persuaded all the 
people of Europe to believe in the transmu- 
tation of corn. j 
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Peacocks, and birds of the grouse kind 
(Tetraonides) feed their young with in- 
sects; hence flights of the latter seek our 
northern countries, where the innumerable 
quantity of gnats enables them to find their 
young a plentiful subsistence ; these insects 
are thus prevented from perishing without a 
use. 

The wading-birds (Grallatores) perform 
their tasks in lakes and pits, where myriads 
of insects, acarides, and worms, are conti- 
nually removing all impurities; but by the 
assistunce of these birds a due proportion is 
muintained among those insects, &c. In 
summer, when the marshes are dried up in 
hot climates, they migrate to us; but when 
the winter sets in, and our waters ure fro- 
zen, they are thus deprived of their food, 
and are obliged to return into the south. 
When the Nile retreats after its periodical 
overflow, a number of amphibious animals 
are left upon the eurth, and attract the 
storks, whose pe ipal food ists of 
such animals and serpents. 

Geese and ducks clear the waters of all 
superfluities, and devour the brood of frogs 
a gnats; the divers (Mergi), auks (Alcea), 
guillemots (Colymbi), gulls ( Lari), and terns 
(Sterne), prevent fish from multiplying to 
excess, Albatrosses, pelicans, and tropic- 
birds (Phetontes), inhabit the ocean, and 
hover in flights over the Sying-fish, their 
proper prey, when it is pursued by the Co- 





Uke magpie kind (Pice) clear the earth 
of worms and insects; the hornbill (Buce- 
ros) and raven (Corvus corax) devour car- 
rion; the chough (C. graculus), the ani 
(Crotophaga Ani), and cuckoo (Cuculus) 
many insects ; and the creepers (Certhiade) 
their eggs. The larve of the crane-fly 
( Tipula) feed upon the roots of grass, and 
leave the stalks standing, which thus pre- 
vent uny other vegetals from occupying their 
place ; but the rook digs up those dead stalks 
that it may get at the larve, of which it is 
—— fond. _ as ; 

e eagle and hawk tribe prey upon su- 
perabundant living birds ; but Shek tbe 
are scarce they feed on dead animals. They 
do not prey upon all birds indiscriminately, 
as peculiar modes of flight protect some 
species. from falling within their grasp. 

he principal food of the buzzard (Buteo) 
is the toad ; some prey only on doves, others 
on domestic fowls, storks, or sparrows ; the 
osprey (Falco halietus) seizes the largest 
fish ; the Perinepterus, the king-vulture 
(Sarcoramphus Papa), the turkey-vultare 
(Cathartes aura) and the harpy-eagle (Har- 
yia destructor) scarcely touch anything 
Pat dead carcasses, and therefore fly very 
slowly; the owl destroys the superfluous 
hares, bats, mice, and other nocturnal mam- 
mals, and also moths. 
Mammals, or animals with teats, are 
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fewer in number than birds; but they are 
hore vigorous in their acts. Thus whales 
(Cete), seals (Phoce), and otters (Lutre), 
are aquutic rulers, and subsist by repressing 
the too great abundance of their inhabi- 


tants. 

The Pecora and Bellue every year devour 
the herbs, that the surface of the earth may 
be cleared for its annual renovation ; certain 
species of vegetals seem forbidden to certain 

ies of animals, lest those other species 
which arrive in the country or come into 
existence’ after them, should find no sub- 
sistence. 

Animals belonging to the order Gires 
ghaw away and consume all superfluous 
dead substances which are offensive and un- 

ightly. The squirrel is as great a devourer 
of the cones of pines, as are the crossbill 
(Loxia curvirostra) and grosbeak (L. cocco- 
thraustes) which, scattering their seeds, sub- 
sist upon their superfluous parts. Like the 
mouse, the nutcracker ( Nucifraga earyoca- 
tactes), and the jay (Corvus glandarius), 
squirrels, after they are well fed, collect nuts 
and acorns, which they bury in the earth, 
where they are frequently left, either owing 
to their forgetfulness, to their huving been 
driver from their old haunts, or to their 
having been killed ; thus, those seeds, which 
perhups would never have been buried suffi- 
ciently deep in the earth to vegetate, spring 
and grow up into trees. 

Swine, coatimondies ( Nasua), hedgehogs 
(Erinaceus), and moles (Talpe), in their 
search after worms and roots, turn up the 
earth, and thus prepare it for the reception 
of seeds. 

The second order of animuls, called Fere, 
comprising hyznas, &c., take away dead 
carcasses from the surface of the earth, and 
hence they assemble where snch remains 
abound, but accompanied by the vulture, 
the crow; and other birds destined to the 
same service; being all drawn together by 
the putrid scent of their prey. The wildest 
beast never destroys another but through 
necessity. 

The elephant, the sloth, the ant-eater, 

bear, and the manis, all of which be- 
long to the order called Bruéa, together with 
some animals of the order Primates, as the 
monkies and the swarms of bats, inhubit the 
lofty Indian woods which cover the herbs 
below with, as it were, one continued roof, 
lest they should be totally parched up by 
the sun’s heat: some of t! as the bat, 
ant-eater, and manis, subsist upon those 
insects which are most numerous; and 
others, as the elephant, monkey, lemur, 
and sloth, upon the fruits and luxuriant fo- 
liage of trees. 

Man, the highest but last-formed minis- 
ter of nature, and to whose use and conve- 
nience everything is subservient, does in 
many instences serve ‘to — her insti- 
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tuted proportions; for the greatest whale 
in the ocean, the fiercest lion or tiger on the 
land, fall vietims to his boldness and strata- 
gem. He turns to his use herbs, trees, 
fish, birds, and everything which abounds. 
Thus he preserves the balance in nature, 
and permits nothing to be redundant or wse- 
less. But mankind themselves are not suf 
fered to over abound, for in the most popus 
lous places contagious disorders prevail with 
more frequency and force, and wars are 
most common where men are most nu- 
merous. 

From the preceding examples I draw the 
following conclusions :— 

God has arranged that all the various spe- 
cies of vegetals shall be always preserved ; 
and to effect this, the laws of generation, 
nutrition, and due proportion, are necessary ; 
and certain species of animals seem created 
to assist in effecting these ends. 

For example, by their cropping down 
plants they prevent a sterility, which might 
ensue from too much luxuriance. They 
likewise admirably help their dissemination ; 
and many of them dig up the earth, and 
thus unintentionally render it better adapted 
to receive their seeds. Birds and cattle 
carry many seeds to distant places, where 
they never grew before; and others, after 
having satisfied their hunger, hoard what 
remuins of their store in‘ the earth: their 
dung likewise serving to the support of ve- 
othe by which 

means by which a proper rtioni 
of them is preserved, i cae of the most 
wonderful arrangements of nature; animals 
seem to be the principal ministers appointed 
to ensure that not one of the many species 
of vegetuls shull be totally extirpated :— 
the subordination of Pam as before ob- 
served, greatly assists to this end. 

From natural history we may learn. the 
importance of every one of the constitutions 
of nature. If any particular species of uni- 
mal destined to prey upon any other species, 
were to perish, the greatest calamities 
might ensue. Thus, nature has appvinted 
the crow-blackbird (Quiscalus) to watch 
over the pea-beetle (Dermestes pisorum), 
and when those birds were extirpated in 
North America by shooting, the peas were 
totally ruined. If all our sparrows were to 
be destroyed, our plantations would be 
ruined by insects. America, if deprived of 
swine, would be infested with ts to an 
intolerable degree ; and we must believe the 
same with respect to the other members of 
nature, since God has permitted nothing to 
exist without some design. 

It is fortunate that the size of some ani+ 
mals is restrained in given bounds. If the 
tiger-beetle (Cicindela), the dragon-fly (Li- 
bellula), or the Sco ra, had been cre- 
ated as large as a lion, the whole animal 
race must have been destroyed. 
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An admirable circumstance serving to 
pence the general proportion is, that the 
east animals propagate in the greatest 
numbers, and are most difficult to be totally 
extirpated; and that a single species of in- 
sect, though of the smallest size, is per- 
mitted to commit more ravages in a village 
than an elephant. The whole species of 
such insects cannot be extirpated, but the 
eopiont may be killed by a single shot. 

ong-lived animals propagate very slowly. 
The hawk tribe lay but four eggs in a year ; 
while the domestic hen lays from thirty to 
fifty; duves two every month; the hare 
has young often in a year, and a bee in the 
same period will lay forty thousand eggs.* 

Predacious animals are more indolent 
than others, and never seek their prey but 
when urged by hunger; as we observe in 
lions, tigers, and eagles. Beasts of prey, 
when they can find no dead carcasses, have 
considerable difficulty in getting food; and 
they catch generally only such of the other 
animals who are infirm with age or distem- 
per; those which are young and healthy 
escaping from them by running, flying, 
swimming, or by some other means. 

There are some animals, likewise, who 
are appointed as watchmen to warn other 
animals of their danger, as the plover (Cha- 
radrius}, the butcher-bird (Lanius), the 
crane (Grus), the turkey (Meleagris), and 
others which give notice to the birds: of 
a hawk being out in search of prey; nor 
would the larger hs ever pe the 
sea-sleeve (Sepa loligo), unless they had the 
Cancer pinnotheres as a guide. Thus na- 
ture resembles a well-regulated state, in 
which every individual has his proper em- 
ployment and subsistence ; anda proper gra- 
dation of offices and officers is appointed to 
correct and restrain every detrimental ex- 
cess. 





® There are some insects which are not more pro- 
lific than birds of prey. For inst. the tid 
fly (Mesembrina equina) lays only two eggs.—J.H.F. 


AnecVote Eallery. 








‘ CELEBRATED PAINTERS AND PICTURES. 
(From Allan Cunningham's Cabinet Gallery.) 
Portrait Painters. 

Three artists of different countries stand 
undisputed masters in portrait painting: 
Titian “for force of colouring, Vandyke for 
elegance, and Reynolds for freedom, are as 
yet without rivals. If Vandyke is surpassed 
by the Venetian in light and shade, and by 
the Englishman in natural ease, he excels 
them both in heroic elegance and dignity of 
soul. 

Gainsborough and Wilson. 


The landscapes of Gainsborough obtained 
merited fame in the days of the artist, and 
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in this he was happier than his great con. 
temporary Wilson. For this, reasons may 
readily be given. His pictures unite the 
lower with the higher qualities of landscxpe, 
and speak to common, as well as to uncom- 
mon, minds. They have great natural force 
and truth, and are doubly interesting by the 
human life with which he has inspired them, 
In this union of man with the land which 
belonged to him, lay the strong charm of 
Gainsborough. By these means he endowed 
the still and barren landscape with a spirit, 
and gave it a tongue with which it addressed 
the spectator, and moved his heart while he 
= his eye. There are groups in the 
andscapes of this painter which have all the 
tenderness and pathos of Burns. On his 
young children he has impressed health and 
joyousness amid all their rags and privations; 

ut when he paints a cottage girl or boy 
sixteen years old or so, he considers that 
their eyes are opened to the hard lot which 
is their inheritance, and he stamps a gather- 
ing sadress on their brows which accords 
with the rude cottage, the scanty flocks, 
and the marks of privation around. To 
Wilson, human beings were as nothing; 
with Gainsborough everything. 


W. Vandervelde. 

This last of the Vanderveldes had risen 
to eminence as an artist in hia native coun- 
try before he removed to England ; here his 
genius was not only admired, but rarer still, 
rewarded. The beauty and truth, and har- 
monious unity of his maritime pictures, were 
felt at once. So naturally did he agitate the 
water, and so gracefully did he construct 
and move his ships, that he obtained the im- 
mediate patronage of King Charles, the 
Duke of York, and the chief nobility. It 
must however be remembered, that Charles 
was a naval architect of great talent; that 
James was one of our ablest admirals; and 
that our nobility at that period had a love 
for maritime adventures, which has subsided 
in their descendants. 


Rubens and Lawrence. 


The “ Chapeaz de Puaille’’ or as some say, 
more accurately perhaps, Chapeau de Poil 
—the beaver hat—is the likeness of Made- 
moiselle Lundins, a young lady much ad- 
mired by Rubens, and on whose beauty he 
employed all the mastery of his pencil. It 
was purchased privately of the Von Haveren 
family, who inherited it from the painter, 
and is now in the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., where the genius of British art 
has found it some worthy companions. The 
Chapeau de Puille of Rubens, and the Lady 
Peel of Sir Thomas Lawrence, are nigh each 
other, and no one can well avoid comparin 
their merits. The former is a wonderfu 
ee of expression and colour ; the peculiar 

ead-dress seems to have been chosen by 
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the painter for the purpose of calling out 
all the witchery of his art, and to show how 
easily genius could triumph over obstacles 
and turn them into beauties: in the latter 
there is a something diviner still—a more ex- 

isite loveliness, a sweeter expression about 

e mouth, and such liquid lustre of eye as 
cannot well be rivalled in modern art. Ru- 
bens excels in vigour of colour and in greater 
audacity of handling ; Lawrence in purity of 
hue and delicacy of sentiment—both have 
‘produced master-pieces. 


Canaletto Method of Painting. 


To ensure accuracy of delineation he em- 
ployed the camera obscura, laid down the 
chief lines and leading features, and then, 
throwing aside the instrument, touched the 
whole into elegance and beauty with the 

cil. His buildings have a rich and glossy 

k as if they were raised of polished mar- 
ble, and his water has the natural gleam 
of the element, a demure sea-green with a 
light glimmering below the surface. 

Canaletto’s fastidious accuracy of delinea- 
tion has its drawbacks; men lose the grand 
in the minute, the majestic in the neat, and 
in giving every pillar and pilaster, architrave, 
and coign of vantage, with the fidelity of a 
clerk of the works, the eye is called to these 
inferior points from the general sweep and 
outline of the performance. 





Rubens’ great Landscape. 


On looking at this picture in the National 
Gallery, we feel sensible that it would require 
uncommon happiness of sentiment and feli- 
city of words to give anything like a correct 
notion of such a splendid landscape. It seems 
part real and part imaginary; the painter 
seldom indulged in fancies strictly or exclu- 
sively poetical; the men and women of his 
pictures were copied from the breathing, sub- 
stantial denizens of the world around him, 
and his scenes were chiefly found in his 
native country, for he could exalt the meanest 
thing into magnificence, and raise the most 
ordinary subjects into historical dignity by 
the force of his drawing and the splendour of 
his colours. The present landscape has been 
assigned ne good judges to Flanders. Those 
who hold this belief point to the rich pastoral 
district extending level and verdant as far as 
the eye can reach, covered with flocks and 
herds, studded with farm houses and villages, 
and divided into irregular, though not pictu- 
resque, inclosures by rows of those hapless 
trees called in England pollards: nor do they 
fail to observe the intersecting ditches and all 
the other symptoms of a productive soil, 
yielding milk and butter, honey and cor, 
sheep and poultry, and watched over by nume- 
tous hinds, and maidens, and old men, con- 
versant with both tillage and pasturage. 
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Illustrations of Insanity. 

A lady who passes through much romantic 
adventure, which we need not recapitulate, 
becomes mad, and lives in a ruined tower. 
A belated traveller, hearing sounds like re- 
velry, seeks shelter beneath her roof. “‘ The 
gentleman followed his conductress up the 
half-ruined screw-stair, which here and 
there exhibited fearful chasms, from the en- 
tire absence of two or three successive steps, 
over which she skipped without the least 
hesitation, while he was obliged to thrust 
his nails into crevices of the wall to hoist 
himself over the difficulty. But, after he 
had ascended two flights, he came to a land- 
ing-place where there was a door-way into 
that large hall from which he had heard the 
voice of the maniac. Into this she led the 
way; and as he was about to follow her, 
you may imagine his astonishment when I 
tell you he discovered that the whole floor- 
ing was gone, except the bare oaken beams ; 
and the apartments below being in the same 
state, his eyes stretched uninterruptedly 
downwards, till vision was lost in the impe- 
netrable darkness of the dungeons below. 
But his conductress hesitated not a moment, 
and went on from beam to beam with as 
much indifference as she would have walked 
across a paved court, until she gained the 
great hearth, which, with a small portion of 
the planking in its vicinity, was still entire, 
and where a fire of wood was burning un- 
der the huge projecting chimney.” After 
partaking of refreshment they had a dance. 

* Now, Sir,’’ said the maniac, resuming all 
the quiet and decorous demeanour of a well- 
bred woman, “ a little gentle exercise after 
oe conduces to a good repose. I shall 
be happy to give you my hand for a minuet.” 
Pushing back the seats they had occupied, 
she seized the stranger’s hand, and took her 
osition beside him on the hearth. He of- 
ered no opposition to her proposal; and 
she immediately began to sing with great 
brilliancy and effect that minuet so well 
known to our grandsires and grandmothers, 
under the name of the Minuet de la Cour. 
Following the peer of his entertainer, 
the gentleman was obliged to make his pre- 
liminary courtesies ; and had any eye looked 
upon the couple as they were thus em- 
ployed, it might have been naturally enough 
supposed that he danced with some hand- 
some lady of quality, disguised in a fan 
dress, so perfectly did the grace of her atti- 
tudes assimilate themselves to the various 
movements of the minuet. But the gentle- 
man had not altogether calculated the na- 
ture of his present undertaking. The spot of 
terra firma on which the dance commenced 
was by no means large enough for the extent 
of one-tenth part of the figure of the minuet ; 
and a less bold man than he, would have 
felt anything but tranquillity of mind, when 
his insane partner, giving him her hand, 
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gilded with him over the beams, amidst half 
the light that proceeded from the decaying 
embers, like some spirit from the other 
world. But if this was alarming, what were 
‘his feelings, when, after the slow part of the 
minuet was over, she began to carol the 
rightly gavot which follows it, with a 
po voice that made the lofty, vaulted roof 
ring again, whilst she darted off and called 
to Sim to follow! So, indeed, he found 
himself compelled to do; but whilst he, at 
the risk of his life, contented himself with 
keeping up something like a semblance of 
the figure, he was astonished and appalled 
to see his partner go through the whole 
dance with all that activity which-has been 
exhibited on » common floor by the ablest 
fesaional dancer. Though he felt not for 
imself, his hair actually stood on end as he 
looked with trembling upon her, whom he 
expected every moment to see disappear 
from his eyes into that abyss of darkness 
thut lay below; and great was his relief 
from anxiety, when the dance was at last ter- 
minated on the heurth-stone where it began.” 
Sir Thomas Lauder’s Highland Rambles. 


Catching an Alligator. 

One day, while we lay at anchor off the town, 
I witnessed one of the most ingenious ways 
of killing an alligator that could be imagined. 
One of these huge creatures was discovered 
basking on a bank in the river, a short dis- 
tance a-head of our vessels. He was observed 
by two natives in a canoe, who immediately 

addled to the opposite side of the bank, and 

aving landed, crept cautiously towards him. 
As soon as they were near the animal, one of 
the natives stood up from his crouching posi- 
tion, holding a spear about six feet long, 
which with one blow he struck through the 
animal's tail into the sand. A most strenuous 
contest immediately ensued ; the man with 
the spear holding it in the sand as firmly as 
his strength allowed him, and clinging to it 
as it became necessary to shift his position, 
with the agility of a monkey, while his com- 
panion occasionally ran in as opportunity 
offered, and with much dexterity gave the 
animal a thrust with his long knife, retreating 
at the same moment from within reach of its 
capacious jaws as it whirled round upon the 
extraordinary pivot which his companion had 
so successfully placed in its tail. The battle 
lasted about half an hour, tesminating in the 
slaughter of the alligator and the triumph of 
his conquerors, who were not long in cutting 
him into pieces, and loading their canoes with 
his flesh, which they immediately earried to 
the shore, and retailed to their countrymen. 
It is evident that the success of this plan 
depended on the nerve and dexterity of the 
man who pianed the animal’s tail .to the 
ground ; and his contortions and struggles to 
keep his position weie highly entertaining.— 
Laird’s Travels, 


The Sketch-book. 


THE CHATEAU OF YVERDON AND 
PESTALOZZI. 


Tats chitean, celebrated as the abode 
and establishment of the Pestalozzi, is 
situated in the centre of the delightful little 
town of Yverdon, in the Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland. Lying as this beautiful town 
does on the southern extremity of the lake 
of Neuchatel, and surrounded by the most 
enchanting scenery, the place presented the 
most inviting and desirable spot for such en 
establishment as the energetic and philan- 
thropic Pestalozzi had undertaken to raise. 

The chateau is one of those ancient piles 
in which the deputy-governors of bygone 
times uxed to exercise their proud rule, 
Flanked by four, strong towers, it presents 
a rather noble and imposing appearance ; but 
being closely surrounded by houses, it is far 
from possessing the warlike and menacing 
exterior of its neighbour, the chateau of 
Grandun, the foundations of which are 
washed by the waters of the lake. If, how- 
ever, externally, it falls short of the latter, 
the interior far supersedes, in point of beauty 
and accommodation, that of Grandun. The 
apartments of the chateau of Yverdon are 
large, airy, and commodious; a spacious 
hall runs through its northern and western 
sides; broad, stone staircases lead to the 
upper apartments; the hall is paved with 
large flag-stones, and a court of about 80 ft. 
square, and raised about 20 ft. from the 
level of the exterior, fills the space formed 
inside by its four flanks. 

In the room, the windows of which look 
on the balcony, died Anne, the faithful 
partner of Pestalozzi’s long and eventful 
cureer ; during nearly half a century that 
they had lived together in the connubial 
state, she had proved to him a guardian 
angel ; with a gentleness admirably mingled 
with firmness, and that to “ devoted woman” 
is peculiar, she knew howto check or rather 
moderate her husband’s unbounded muni- 
ficence ; many a time has she prevented him 
bestowing on a stranger, the few pence, 
that in their time of trouble and need were 
to procure them their scanty pittance, and 
which his over-generous and too-sympa- 
thizing disposition irresistibly impelled him 
thoughtlessly to give to, and, alas! too 
often to waste upon, the suppliant wretch. 

In the latter years of her life, she was 
much enfeebled by frequent illness, and 
thus unable to fill the station she had so 
long held in the school as teacher; her 
meek and insinuating manners, and her 
gentle mevns of reproving when rebuke 
was necessary, rendered her a general 
favourite among the pupils. In person, 
she was somewhat above the middle stature, 
rather thin, and generally of a pale and 
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apparently sickly complexion. Her fune- 
ral rites were performed in the most so- 
lemn manner, by the light of torches, at 
10 o’clock at night, in the field behind the 
chateau, where her remains lay shaded by 
two noble walnut trees, (now felled,) till 
about the yeur 1824; when they were, by 
her husband’s desire, removed and conveyed 
to Brugg, canton of Zurich, to which place 
the unhappy dissensions raised in the esta- 
blishment had driven him, broken-hearted, 
and on the brink of the grave. 


But, to return to the chateau and the 
institution. In the height of Pestalozzi’s 
rosperity, there were nearly two hundred 
rders, boys from several countries ; and 
no less than half-a-dozen different languages 
were spoken among them as their respective 
native tongues. Every day they exercised 
in military accoutrements, “ derriere le 
lac,’’ as it is called, on a large common 
immediately separating the town from the 
lake; on their return from parade, they 
marched down the principal street, the Rue 
du Lac, which leads tu the chateau, pre- 
ceded by a military band of their own com- 
panions.* Gymnastics also formed part of 
their recreative studies, and every Wednes- 
day and Monday afternoons was devoted to 
an exctrsion in the vicinity of Yverdon: 
twice a-year these excursions extended to 
real journeys, a week or ten days being 
allowed for the purpose of travelling among 
the mountains, or visiting some celebrated 
spot. In these excursions, whether short 
or long, two or more of the teachers always 
accompanied the scholars, not to closely 
watch them that they should not get into 
mischief; not to walk alone, although in 
the company of some scores of lads, un- 
heeded, and looked upon as the tiresome 
inspector of their sayings and doings; not 
for such purposes as, in many a school, 
teachers are compelled to do ;—but to listen 
with affectionate exrnestness to their various 
questions, as they crowded around them and 
with respect asked information on some object 
which had awakened their curiosity, or had 
raised any doubt in their minds; to place 
themeelves on a level with their pupils, and 
consider them as so many young friends in 
whose welfare they took a real and solicitous 
interest, and finally to draw them into ra- 
tional and amusing conversation. This was 
the desired object of these perambulations, 
and so strong was the common tie that 
united the boys together as in brotherly 
affection, so respectful was their conduct 
towards their teachers, and such a halo of 
eontent and benevolence did Pestalozzi shed 
over the whule establishment, that seldom 
was it the lot of the teacher to reprimand. 


In the study hours, while one class was 


* Some of these boys’ regimentals are to this day 
lahrated chat 
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seated and being tanght a particular branch 
of instruction, the teachers of other branches 
would take their seats on the forms with 
the boys, and thus allow themselves to be 
taught on a level with their pupils. In such 
a manner did Pestalozzi conduct his esta- 
blishment, that his kindness earned him 
from his children the surname of Rabbi: 
the culprit never left his room to which he 
had been summoned, but with tears in his 
eyes, and after having embraced his kind 
and venerable friend, imprinting a kiss on 
his cheek, and vowing repentance and 
amendment ; his teachers he affectionately 
styled “ my brothers,” or even sometimes 
“ young men ;” they, in their turn, looked 
upon him as their common father,—nothing 
that he thought proper to expect from them 
was considered too much. 

In person, Pestalozzi was somewhat above 
the middle height, but the awkward shrug 
of his shoulders, between which his head 
seemed to sink, made him appear of the 
ordinary attitude ; his countenance was by 
no means ing at first sight; the wrin- 
kles that covered his face, the corners of his 
mouth drawn down, and the strange manner 
in which his hair was always arranged, 
hardly prepossessed one in his favour; in 
his dress he was negligent even to sloven- 
liness ; ‘his shoes were always unbuckled, 
his stockings down at his heels, and his 
neck expused ;_ whilst his clothes looked as 
if they had been made for any one but him- 
self. But these apparently repulsive and 
disagreeable failings almost instantaneously 
vanished on coming in contact with this 
venerable and truly good man; the bene- 
volence and kind that b i from his 
eyes, the ease and insinuating manner of 
his expression, irresistibly impelled one to 
love, admire, and revere him. When he 
went out, it was never with a kat on his 
head; he toddled down the street, his hands 
crossed before him, and one thrust deep 
into the sleeve of the other; he always 
looked about him, and noticed with a nod 
every one that passed him; sometimes he 
would stop, and look at children playing 
with evident gratification ; wherever he saw 
poverty and want, he would take the corner 
of his pocket, eg it out, and entpty its 
contents into the hands of the sufferer. 
Indeed, so extravagantly munificent was 
Pestalozzi, that whilst he still held the esta- 
blishment, a finaneial committee was formed, 
in whose hands the management of all 
cuniary affairs was placed, of the house- 
hold as well as of his own private expen- 
diture. 

Pestalozzi died at Brugg, on the 17th of 
February, 1827, and his remains were in- 
terred next to those of his wife. 

It may not be uninteresting to state that 
in the house on the left of the’ drawing, 
J.J.R lived for some months. The 
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(The Chateau of Yverdun, the Residence of Pestalozzi, in the Canton de Vaux, Switzerland.) 


house on the right is the maison de ville, 
two doors from which is the young ladies’ 
establishment held by the wife of the cele- 
brated Dr. Wiederer. H. M. 


The Public Journals. 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN.* 
The Late King. 


Tue late King was charged with com- 
mencing his reign by an affectation of popu- 
laity. His talking to strangers, his familiar 
conversation at court, and his promenading 
St. James’s with an umbrella under his arm, 
were all regarded as an affected contrast with 
the secluded habits of George IV. But they 
were, with more probability, the habits of 
his nature, strengthened by the habits of his 
rofession. For a long period of his life, too, 
he had lived in narrow circumstances, and 
the humility of his establishment compelled 
humility of manners. Had he been, like 
Henry IV. of France, a man of brilliant 
spirits and. buoyant wit, his career would have 
furnished many a curious adventure of the 
collision of high life with low. Yet even he 
had some odd rencontres. One morning, as 
he was riding towards Windsor, during the 
reign of his brother, without even a groom, 
he was overtaken by a butcher’s boy, who 
accosted him :— 
“That there,” said he, “is a goodish- 
looking horse. I suppose he can trot ?” 
“ I suppose he can,” said the Prince. 
“ But this fellow under me,” says the 


® From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


butcher, “ would show him the heels for all 
that; and if you are inclined for a try, I'll 
trot you a mile, up to the Red Lion, fora 
pot of beer.” 

“ No,” said the Prince, who did not alto- 
gether like the exhibition, “ I’ll not trot with 
you, and I don’t want your pot of beer.” 

“ Well, just as you like,” says the butcher, 
then looking all over him, with great disdain, 
said, as he trotted forward, “ 1 knew as how 
it would be—I thonght, after all, you were 
nothing but a muff.” 

What the exact meaning of this pithy 
phrase was, it might be difficult to tell. It 
puzzled the royal party, to whom the Prince 
told it with great good-humour immediately 
after, and set the table on a roar. 


Marriage—a Receipt. 


A new “ Family Cookery Book ” is about 
to appear. We give a capital receipt for a 
“ Dish for two,” called “ Marriage.” Catch 
a young gentleman and lady. The young 
gentleman will be best raw, and the young 
lady quite tender; set the gentleman at the 
dinner table ; take a bottle of wine, claret is 
good, port is better, a little dash of cham- 
pagne will give it a briskness; let him soak 
in this mixture for a couple of hours; if no 
signs of boiling, try another bottle. When 
getting red in the gills, take him into the 
drawing-room ; if in winter, set him at the 
fireside by the lady, throw in a dash of green 
tea, of about three cups to each, and Jet them 
simmer together; if in the summer time, 
place them in a current of air, as near the 
window, and as much out of sight as you 
can ; stick the lady all over with flowers, and 
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place them near the piano, and keep stirring 
them till the lady sings. When you hear 
the gentleman sigh, it is a good sign; as, 
whether winter or summer, they are sure to 
be growing warm. Then take them off, and 
put them in a corner of the room on a sofa, 
near a chess-table, if possible; leave them 
together simmering for the rest of the even- 
ing: Repeat this for three or four times, 
taking care to keep them as close to each 
other as yon can. Great care must he taken 
about the degree of heat; if too great, they 
will explode and fly off; if too little, they 
will turn into a jelly, or perhapsanice. The 
best heat is the moderate, regular, and con- 
stant. The length of time during which it 
is applied must be according to circumstances. 
For a gentleman and lady under five-amd- 
twenty, three months, three weeks, or three 
days, sometimes are sufficient ; but, in every 
instance, there must be great precaution to 
avoid a broil. A certain quantity of the 
King’s coin put in during the cooking will 
have great effect in keeping up the heat; the 
dish will look remarkably well if garnished 
round with bank paper; it may then be 
served up at table, and make an excellent 
meal for two. Care should be taken that no 
vinegar is used, as the dish is remarkably 
apt to turn sour. 


The recent Balloon and Parachute Ascent. 


On this occasion, we cannot help express- 
ing some respect for the intelligence of Green 
the aeronaut. Perhaps not one in ten thou- 
sand would have had the quickness to foresee 
and provide for the contingency that followed 
the cutting away of the parachute. The air- 
vessel which he took up with him evidently 
saved his and his companion’s lives. It is 
true that he might have been prepared for a 
sudden rise of the balloon when it was once 
freed from the weight of the parachute ; it is 
clear, however, that he was by no means pre- 
pared for the sudden and almost explosive 
rapidity with which it shot up miles into the 
air. His description of this startling pheno- 
menon exhibits the bewilderment of senses 
wholly overwhelmed ; he lost his breath and 
his sight together—the fortunate accident of 
his being able to open the valve-of the balloon 

robably saved the whole machine from 
rsting like a sky-rotket. Nothing but the 
supply of air saved himself from: suffocation. 
By those means he managed to bring the 
balloon down once more, and escape the fate 
of the poor projector, who was already lying 
mangled on the ground. Still we must ask, 
what is the advantage of those exhibitions ? 
—Human curiosity naturally tums to them 
with strong interest — philosophy sees in 
them a tantalizing spectacle. Of all the dis- 
coveries of mechanism, this machine seems 
at once to be the nearest tu perfection—and 
yet separated from that perfection by an 
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impediment hitherto insurmountable. The 
Nassau balloon shows us what might be 
effected by this great instrument. In that 
instance five or six hundred miles of sea, 
plain, mountain, and vailey, were swept over 
in a night. Before another sunset Europe 
would have been traversed—four-and-twenty 
hours, and that speed would have carried the 
aeronants from London to Constantinople— 
four and-twenty hours more would have car- 
ried them to Babylon—four-and-twenty hours 
in addition would have brought them in 
sight of the frontiers of British India. The 
aervnauts tell us that the balloon might have 
been kept up at this rate for six months. 
Such are the powers of the balloon, but those 
powers depend upon an element which 
hitherto no man has been able to master, 
and the invention still remains a toy. . 


The lute Duchess of St. Albans. 


The papers announce the death of the 
Duchess of St. Albans. This wasa singular 
woman, with singular habits, and singular 
vicissitudes of fortune. It is about forty 
years ago since she appeared on the stage in 
the low characters of low comedy, as waiting- 
maids, sempstresses, and shop girls, but she 
was clever in them all, and speedily became 
a favourite. After labouring through the 
miserable toil of the country theatres, suffer- 
ing the natural privations of that most an- 
xivus, laborious, and famine-stricken career, 
she made her way to London, where her 
merits soon made her as popular as she had 
been in the provinces. Nature had denied 
her beauty, but it had given her, what on the 
stage is more useful than beauty, an expres- 
sive countenance. She was a capital sou- 
brette, at once arch and bold, dexterous and 
simple, keen and rustic. By wisely adhering 
to the line of characters for which she was 
thus intended by Nature, she became without 
a rival in her time; less elegant than Miss 
Farren, Jess buoyant than Mrs. Jordan, she 
had no superior in the line of characters 
which mingles something of grace with 
effrontery, and makes the heroine of the inn. 
But after being thus successful for many 
years, the common casualties of theatrical 
life seem to have overtaken her; and in the 
general sufferings of her profession, by the 
successive burning of the two great theatres 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, her public 
performances, and of course her private means, 
suffered a grievous falling off. At this pe- 
riod fortune came in her way in a new shape. 
Coutts, the celebrated banker, and a man 
advanced to almost the last period of life, but 
much attached to the society of the stage, 
made her the object of marked attentions. 
Of course the tongue of scandal was busy on 
this occasion, and Miss Harriet Mellon was 
insulted, calumniated, and ridiculed, by many 
who were ignorant of the true circumstances 
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of the case, and by all who envied her the 
toffortune * * * * 

On the death of Mrs. Coutts, a banker 
performed his promise at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; he immediately married Miss Mellon, 
and raised her into the sudden possession of 
vast opulence. As Lady Teazle says, he 
could have done her but one kindness more, 
“ made her his widow,” which kindness he 
did her within a few years, during which 
time she had conducted herself with remark- 
able propriety, and probably soothed and 
ifled the old man’s declining years more 

than any other society which he could have 
adopted. On his deathbed he evinced bis 
gtatitude by leaving her the almost unlimited 
possession of his vast fortune, his share in 
the bank, and other property, ——— it 
was supposed, to forty thousand pounds a- 


Thus the poor actress, toiling for her scanty 
five pounds a-week, and perhaps even that 
we bya * sega m the hands of 

t. Sheridan, one of ihe most inauspicious 
of human hands for such purposes, was sud- 
denly exalted into princely opulence. Her 
next step was to obtain rank. Whether she 
increased her happiness by this attempt we 
have no wish to inquire. It has been said 
that a gipsy told her in her infancy that she 
was born to die aduchess. But whether the 
tale be true or false, Mrs. Coutts accom. 
plished her ambition by marrying the Duke 
of St. Albans. The state of the family for- 
tune made the match desirable in point of 
finance; and undoubtedly his Grace’s con- 
duct. to the woman who brought him this 
great dower has been such as to do him 
credit. But no match which bri a wife 
from such original humility of condition into 
the highest ranks of an ancient nobility can 
sit easy on the intruder. The new Duohess 
of St. Albans fought against the difficulties 
of her condition with the customary force of 
her character; lavished her money till she 
out-glared the poorer ranks of the peerage; 

ve sumptuous entertainments, and travelled 
in patrician pomp to the chief watering- 
places; but the attempt, costly as it was, 
was not successful. Even with the Duke o 
Sussex for her constant lion she was not 
honoured according to the expenditure of her 
jellies and ices. She collected the young 
nobility to her dances, and the old to her 
dinners. Still she was not suffered to pass 
the barrier which shuts out the most opulent 
of purvenus, She wanted caste. “She was 
not one of the select.” And she was weak 
and woman enough to feel the mortification 
more deeply than any such trifle was worth. 
Her latter years have been symptomatic of 
decline. She has been wandering for health 
through England, and at length returned to 
her own splendid mansion to die. There 
will, of course, be diversities of opinion on 
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her life. But charity and justice will prob- 
ably-combine in speaking of her as a person. 
age of strong natural faculties struggling 
successfully, and we believe stainlessly, 
through the most precarious and hazardous 
of all professions; and even in her exaltation 
exhibiting a deal of the generosity and 
kindness of which distinguished her 
earlier character. She would probably have 
been a happier, and not less honoured woman, 
by avoiding the rank from which her origin 
and her professional life ought to have alike 
excluded her ambition. As Mrs. Coutts she 
might have attained all the objects of the 

pularity which she coveted, without sub- 
jecting herself to the insurmountable difficul- 
ties of the Duchess of St. Albans. But she 
was, after all, a clever and a superior creature. 
And those who know the value of women 
would be the last to write a harsh epitaph on 
such a grave.” 





AN ANECDOTE OF THE WREKIN. 
(From' Tableux of Taverns; in Fraser's Magazine.) 


Great men ee the Wrekin; but 
greater men had the reputation of frequenting 
it. Verbum personale concordat cum nomi- 
nativo: literally, “ A personal anecdote 
accords with the present case.” Therefore, 
ecce signum ! here goes: 


John Reeve! Oh, reader! dream not of the 
Mummy, who, when taken with a fit of coffin, 
balanced the pewter pot and the porter pot on 
the top of his head. Remember not John’s 
declaration, that it was a case of Reversion 
that the P.O. T. was balanced on the T. O. P. 

One would naturally have thought that an 
introduction to John Reeve was an imperium 
in imperio— a self-buried eccentricity — an 
absurdity plunged into another absurdity, so 
deep as to be beyond all chance of extrication. 
But, then, on the other hand, Cornwall is a 
long way off. 

Now, in Cornwall, mines are so far like 
ships, that they have captains; and a captain 
of Cornish mines is an independent individual 
with about 300/. a-year at his command. 
He superintends wholesale operations, and he 
does not deem it infru dig. to dive into the 
deepest achievements of digging. 

Such a gentleman was, in the days of the 
Canning administration, entrusted with a 
migsion to the prime-minister upon the subject 
of Cornish mines in general, and with a letter 
of introduction to John Reeve in particular. 
As little things sometimes take precedence of 
great, the Cornish captain waited upon John 


* A capital piece of writing in its way, admirably 
tempered with justice and benevolence, aud alike 
honourable to the head and heart of the writer. 
Would that trath always found so virtuous an advo- 
cate; then, indeed, would the rascal calumny, be 
lashed “ uaked through the world” —£d, M. 


















Reeve, before he thought of the prime-minister. 
He presented his letter of introduction at the 
stage-door, and was presently admitted behind 
the scenes of the Adelphi. The dressing- 
room whither he was first shown rather as- 
tounded him, more particularly as Reeve said 
he would soon show him the way to get a 

dressing ; adding that, for that matter, 
it was a pity that Cook was dead. Cornish 
did not understand all this; but about half- 
past twelve he and Reeve emerged from the 
stage-door together — Arcades ambo— both 
moderately drunk. 

“ Show me a little of Lunnun,” said Cor- 
nish to John. 

. in That’s impossible,” said Jack; “ and, 
ikewise, very im ? 

“Why? 

“ Why! Ain’t you a miner ?” 

« Certainly” 

“ Well, then, it’s very wrong to let a minor 
know more than he ought.” 

“ Nonsense! I say it’s very necesvary I 
ey see Lunnun.” re 

“ Necessary ! necessary, is it?” said Jack. 
& Well, I re minors are allowed necessa- 
ties by law: so, come ig 

(And therewith Jack took his Cornish friend 
to several convivial resorts, with “ thrones of 
human felicity,” when John’s Cornish friend 
exclaimed, ) 

* You ain’t showed me half Lunnun—take 
me somewhere’s else.” 

Reeve paused and pondered. Where should 
it be? The request was peremptory, the time 
unpropitious, the opportunity procu/, that is 
to say, afar, off; but diminishing John 
bi ht the glass, as he had done many, within 
the focus of his memory, und before his mind’s 
eye the Wrekin stood confessed. So, John 
Reeve took his friend to the Wrekin. It was, 
in every sense of the word, a dernier ressort 
—the last place in London where bread and 
cheese, badinage, and brandy and water, were 
assured to the guest, and where all the actors 
and half the wits in the metropolis congre- 
gated, until the prompter’s whistle, in the 
shape of a crowing cock, warned them to their 
homes. At the Wrekin the pair were wel- 
comed. John took his friend into the private 
room, where some of his brother actors, and 
numerous parliamentary reporters from the 
gallery, were assembled, to 

“ Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul ; 
albeit the 


“ Taking a flight 
Towards heaven to-night,” 
was then infinitely less thought of than it is 
since the late ballooning. 

Having just come, they ordered each a go, 
and sat down—John Reeve and his miner. 
His (Reeve’s) friends flanked a table on 
either side; at the top of which sat a pleasant- 
countenanced, bald headed gentleman, closely 
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resembling Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mr, Deep- 
ore (so let us call Jack’s friend) was debarred 
from asking any immediate questions, as the 
company were just then engaged in listenin 
to Power’s “ Lament for Whisky;” in whi 
Mr. Haynes Bayly’s “ Oh, no, we never men- 
tion her,’’ was rather mercilessly parodied. 
The time had now arrived when the miner 
might, with some propriety, look for a little 
information at the hands of John. “ Who 
are they all?” was his first comprehensive 


question. 

“ Can I trust you ?” muttered John. 

“Trust me! How? why? Whatdoyou 
mean ?” 

“ Mean! Why, I mean if you tell it’s— 
all Dickey—yes, you may look—all Dickey.” 

“ What d’ye — me Bers ci ree 

“ Why, if I tell you, you tell any 
else, and any body else tells any bod that 
you told them, we shall be all ” 

“ Scragged ?” asked the miner, with not 
the faintest perception of what scragged 


meant. 
“ Ay, Y? echoed John; “ hung 
by the neck with the downwards. Plea- 
sant, eh !—you may in 

The miner put but little faith in the alter- 
native; and declared that his first question 
might be safely answered. 

“Well, if you think so,” said Jack, 
“ listen!” and lifting his glass to his lips, 
he finished his first “go” of brandy and 
water. 

Reeve now continued in an under tone, a 
little inflated with pomposity. He was, in 
fact, making a speech. “ Well, sir, after 
the cares of business—yes, after the cares of 
business—you may look—it befits great men 
—you may look, but I say great men—to 
relax from their arduous and anxious toils in 
the society of a few kindred spirits..,. 
waiter, some more brandy—you may look. 
yes, kindred spirits .... Now—draw your 
ear closer—you wou’t peach, eh ?”’ 

“ Peach ?” said the miner. 

“ Yes, you may look; but if you peach, it 
will be a neck-train.” 

And the miner did look; for he was at a 
nonplus as to apprehension. 

“ I mean fell, you know—tell, tell.” 

« Oh, I won’t tell,” said the miner, 

‘‘ Well, then, what was I saying ? let me 
see— men—kindred spirits—ah, 
I know—draw your ear closer—well, great 
men—ay, the greatest men in England— 
ss here—after the toils of office—and— 

But Jack feigned to be too big with his 
subject for utterance ; and merely took ano- 
ther swallow of his “ cold without.” 

“ And—and what?” anxiously inquired 
Mr. Deepore, with as ful gaze. 

“ What—ah, you may look,” resumed Jack ; 
“ but—well, then, there are four cabinet 
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ministers, and three members of parliament, 
in the room now.” 

“ The deuce there be!” said the miner. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ you may look!” and 
his friend liberally availed himself of the 
permission. . 

* Then, who’s that ?” he asked, singling 
out one of the guests. 

“ That—Mr. Hume.” 

You doant say so! And who’s that ?” 

“ That’s Huskisson.” 

“ Be it really! And the gentleman with 
the bald head a top o’ the table ?” 

“ That’s Canning.” 

‘What, prime minister Canning?” 
gasped the miner. 

“Yes, prime minister Canning! — You 
may oe _ 

r. Deepore was for a moment filled with 
amazement; but, speedily, with the acute 
perception aud peculiar shrewdness of his 
countrymen, he bethought himself of turning 
the incident to instant account. He remem- 
bered that his sole business in London was, 
if he could so manage it, to be with Mr. 
=e on the subject of those mines of 
which he was captain and chief; and he 
justly appreciated the value of the coincidence 
Thich had brought him into free, unrestrained 
convivial collision with the great man him- 
self, on the very first evening of his arrival, 
At once he communicated to his friend John 
Reeve, his intention of taking advantage of 
the prime minister’s good-natured moments 
to press his suit; and that worthy having 

round the hint to a company, none of 
whom were ever slow in taking one, the 
miner began to explore, and commenced his 
first excavation into his subject. 

He approached Mr. Canning (or rather the 
intelligent, bald-headed reporter, who was on 
that occasion his prototype) with a Cornish 
bow, he begged him a thousand Cornish 
pardons, and “ Could he speak to him alone?”’ 

Certainly not—the minister had no secrets 
from the friends around him; and whatever 
Mr. Deepore had to say, he might say aloud, 
without fear and without reserve. 

So out spoke the miner. He broached his 
plans—he presented his petition—he elo- 
quently pressed its prayer—he was encou- 
raged by some lucid observation from Hus- 
kisson ; and his first damper was from Mr. 
Hume, on the ground of the expense. One 
or two of the members present spoke to the 

uestion. But on John Reeve’s reminding 

em of his presence, by shouting, “ Cut it, 
Canning—you may look!” the proxy prime 
‘minister brought the matter to a elose. 

“ Mr. Deepore, when I first gave you per- 
mission to speak, I was not aware that you 
wished to address me upon 4 matter of busi- 
ness. As my friend Reeve says, you may 
look! But the fact is, we come here to 
escape from business altogether, and to have 


a little pleasure. I cannot therefore, eonsent 
to any usurpation of conviviality here: you 
must drop the subject. You shall not, how- 
ever, be forgotten. You have been introduced 
to me under the mest favourable auspices, by 
a gentleman remarkable for gravity, sobriety, 
and judgment in the selection of his friends. 
I will give you a card. Here; I have written 
upon it, ‘ Admit the bearer instantly.— G. C.’ 
Call upon me at two o’clock to-morrow in 
Downing-street ; and if the clerks make any 
ceremony in admitting you, show them this. 
Tell them it was given you last night by 
Mr. Canning at the Wrekin in Broad-court, 
and you'll be ushered in directly. But don’t 
show the card, unless you find a necessity. 
And now, gentlemen, as two of our lamps 
are out, and the other is upon its last legs, I 
beg to knock Mr. Reeve down for a song.”’ 
There was a shout of approval. 

It has been since supposed that Reeve was 
inebriated ; for he exclaimed, “ Well, as 
you’ve knocked me down, I1’ll put your last 
lamp out. You may look—but hear.” 


“ The last Rose of Summer.” 
It's the last lamp on the table, 
Left blazing alone ; 
All its oily kimpanions 
Is burnt out and gone. 
Pll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To go out in smoke ; 
Since the rest are in darkness, 
Why you shall be broke. 

Wherewith Jack finished his “ cold with- 
out,” and aimed his empty tumbler with 
sufficient accuracy to smash the lamp, douse 
the glimmer, and break up the company. 

e 2 * * * 


Even amid all the dilemmas of drunken- 
ness, and although he went to hed with his 
feet on his pillow and his head to the posts, 
and put his candle out with his nightcap 
instead of an extinguisher, Mr. Deepore did 
not forget his appointment with the prime 
minister, and two o’clock the next day found 
him punctually at Downing-street. Mr. 
Canning was denied, and Mr. Deepore’s 
Cornish blood was up. He was on the eve 
of calling the chief clerk a liar, when he 
thought of his card. “There,’’ said he, 
pulling it triumphantly from his 
“ there, read that: C Admit the beste ral 
stantly.—G. C.” Now, then. I got that 
from Mr. Canning last night, when we were 
all drinking together at the Wrekin in Broad- 
court, Bow-street. There, will you let me in 
now ?” 

It was in vain that the clerk, who now 
doubted the miner’s sanity, assured him that 
Mr. Canning was with the king at Windsor. 
Mr. Deepore would not believe; and he re- 
mained in an agitated and somewhat up- 
roatious state of non-conviction, until it was 
found necessary to have him forcibly expelled 
into the streets of Westminster. Sensibly 
alive to his degradation, he felt himself an 
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injured man. His Cornish blood, in his 
indignation, had now set fire to his cheeks, 
and his heart almost burned a hole in his 
waistcoat. He put himself upon a coach for 
the place of his nativity; and, on arriving 
there, assured his friends and relations that 
the prime minister of England was a black- 
guard, who could make an appointment with 
an honest man in his cups over night, and 
have him kicked down stairs the next morn- 
ing: which is the impression respecting 
George Canning in that part of Cornwall up 
to this day. 





Pew Books. 


THE SPAS OF GERMANY. 
By the Author of “ St. Petersburgh.” 

[Twis truly elegant and useful work hes, 
doubtless, been hailed by the opulent sons 
and daughters of fashion with extreme satis- 
faction. In it, Dr. Granville has furnished 
them with a guide-book of a very superior 
order to the Mineral Waters of Germany, 
which are just now drawing to a focus the 
elite ofthe wealth, fashion, and beauty, of 
refined Europe. Thither our peers and 

arlixment-men, and our leaders and their 
lollowers too of high life, flock by scores to 
recruit their shattered frames, and drink fresh 
vigour at these never-fuiling streams. Sci- 
ence lends its mighty aid to waft them thence, 
and our steam-boats resemble so many float- 
ing villages of guiety and fashion; while the 

ds mania, so pleasantly started by the 
‘¢ Old Man” of the Buddies, will be admira- 
bly kept up by the volumes now before us. 
Of all persons fitted to write such a work, 

Dr. Granville was the most eligible: he is 
one of the most sensible of our metropolitan 
physicians, abominates our drugging system, 
and is not shackled with any fanciful hypothe- 
sis of the day: he is an able chemist, and 
enters into the theory of mineral waters, and 
thé rationale of their effects upon the haman 
system; all which information he communi- 
eates with scholarly accomplishments well 
suited to the tastes of that class of readers 
for which he is writing. Without explaining 
his systematic classification of the of 
Germany, we shall merely observe that he 
visited, inspected, and analyzed all of them ; 
commencing with Baden-Baden, passing on 
to Wurtemburg, the Saltzburg group, Gus- 
tein and Hof-gastein; next the Bohemian 
Spas, including Carlsbad, Marienbad, and 
Toeplitz, and lastly, the Bavarian and Nas- 
sau Spas. The work is so delightfully check- 
ered with lively incident, anecdote, and plea- 
sant observation, that’ it will not be difficult 
to select a few of its gayest scenes, starting 
from the “ Queen of the Springs.” 


The Season at Baden-Baden, 
If we reflect for a moment, that from the 
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latter part of May, the ordinary time of the 
opening of the season at Baden, (although in 
the present year, visiters did not begin to 
assemble until much later,) to the day of our 
knocking for admission at the Golden Sun, 
on the 13th of April, 10,278 personen, (as 
the Badeblatt, or Register cails them,) had 
entered the town in search of similar accom- 
modation; and that the whole quantity of 
house-room in Baden, with the exception of 
a few palaces, is calculated for its ordi: 
number of inhabitants only, amounting to 
little more than five thousand; we shall be 
puzzled to understand, how such a sudden 
influx of strangers can be conveniently 
admitted. The existence of huge hotels, 
containing two and three hundred sets. of 
apartments, all of which are deserted in the 
winter, will explain part of the riddle. But 
the real secret lies in the intense determination 
of ali the natives, who possess any thing in 
the shape of a dwelling, to make money 
surrendering to strangers what little house- 
room they have to spare, for a period of about 
six months in the year; although by so doing, 
they and their children, and their servants, 
and their domestic animals, are often com- 
pelled to huddle together at night, in some 
little avenue or , or upon and under 
the stairs of their dwellings. What can be 
the incitement to all this sacrifice? The 
ry to share in the two millions of florins 

70,0002.) which are ly scattered by the 
visiters, pcm the ean of this Tittle 
community. 


The Ursprung at Baden-Baden. 


By the side of the central portico, is a small 
door, on the right of the spectator, which is 
opened to the curious on paying a trifling re- 
muneration. A volume of dense vapour, as 
from a cauldron of boiling water, instantly 
issues from it, and for a time impedes the view 
of the interior of a round tower, the 
walls of which, incrusted with reddish ochre, 
and stalactitious depositions of salts, still 
exhibit traces of Roman handicraft. At the 
bottom of this, through a white marble pave- 
ment, up springs in a aoe 
accompanied by bubbles of gas, the warm 
mineral water which has given to Baden its 
name and renown. By a pipe, the water is 
conducted to the fountain under the portico, 
where female attendants distribute the salutary 
fluid to every applicant indiscriminately, who 
either brings with him, or borrows on the 
spot, a glass for the purpose of drinking the 
water. Within this portico, some fi 
of columns and inscriptions, found in the 
neighbourhood which attest the presence of 
Roman masters in ancient times, have been 
arranged, with the sounding title of Paleo- 
technicum, or museum of antiquities. From 
the spring the water passes under ground, 
and is collected in a large square reservoir, 
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placed inside of the chamber. This reservoir 
1s kept constantly brim full, the surplus escap- 
ing’ through appropriate pipes into the town, 
to be there received, according to certain 
ancient and indisputable rights, by the differ- 
ent hotels which possess the privilege of 
having their baths supplied with the natural 
water. This distribution is greatly facilitated 
by the elevated situation of the spring itself, 
which stands adjoining the collegiate church, 
on a hill, rising as it were, in the centre of the 
town. The supply of water collected in the 
great reservoir is constantly open to the public; 
and I have seen in the course of an hour, 
early in the morning, women and children 
flocking thither with their pales, their kettles, 
and every species of vessel they can muster, 
to carry the scalding water away, which the 
use for almost every domestic purpose, includ- 
ing every culinary operation. My thermometer 
denoted a temperature at 153° F. Before it 
reaches the hotels, it has generally lost two 
degrees of heat. 

is, then, is the far-famed Ursprung, 
issuing from the crevices of a hard quarzy 
rock, at the rate of seven millions and a quar- 
ter of cubic inches of water, in twenty-four 
hours, having a temperature which is only 
58}° short of the boiling point. The vapour 
rising from. it, escapes through a wide funnel 
built over the spring; but of late years, at the 
suggestson of Doctur Koelreuter, much of this 
natural hot vapour can, at any time, be con- 
veyed ‘to'an establishment erected in the 
immediate vicinity of the spring, where it is 
applied. by various contrivances to the whole 
body, or to any particular region, including 
the ear, and the eyes, in diseases of those 
organs, with surprisingly good effect. The 
interior arrangement of this place is, perhaps, 
susceptible of some improvement; but such as 
it is, the object of it is praiseworthy, and it 
may do much good if properly managed. It 
is much frequented every morning. ere are 
several cabinets, some without and others with 
beds, for such as require that accommodation, 
after taking the vapour-bath. The rooms, the 
beds, and the linen, are all’ very clean, and the 
mattresses are changed the moment a patient 
quits the bed, in which he has been lying in 
a@ profuse perspiration after the application of 
the vapour. There are male and female 
attendants; and the charges for the baths are 
very moderate, being only twenty-four kreutzers 
for the first, and thirty-six for the other, or 
eightpence, and one shilling, besides a kreut- 
zer or two to the attendant. 

If the weather be fine, the assembled num- 
ber of water-drinkers at the Ursprung, walk 
outside of the Museum, in the open street, or 
in front of the church, and return to repeat 
their doses at stated periods. But if the wea- 
ther be unfavourable, they over from the 
Museum, to a covered walk opposite, called 


La Halle, or Terrace Couverte. Here, under 


shelter, the water-bibbers par euriosité, as 
well as the invalids, can keep in action the 
requisite time, on a terrace, the roof of which, 
on the side looking towards the country, is 
supported by a colonnade of twelve pillars, 
with a balustrade in each intereolumniation ; 
and, at the back, by a wall pierced with seve- 
ral windows, through which there is a view of 
the Museum, and of every new arrival at the 
spring. The space is sufficiently ample for 
their perambulations, being twenty-five feet 
wide, and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length, with here and there seats for the 
wearied. Such an accommodation, however, 
is.in good truth thrown away at Baden ; for 
those who attend every morning, between five 
and ten o’elock, to drink the water, are very 
few in number. 


Table-@héte at Baden-Baden. 


At one o’clock, the streets and public places 
are deserted by the early dining class, who, 
at almost all the principal hotels, and at our 
own, the Sun, among them, for the moderate 
sum of forty-eight krentzers, (one shilling and 
fourpence,) have secured the right of sitting 
as a part of the two hundred convives, of both 
sexes, and of all nations, who partake of the few 
luxuries of a German table-d’héte—at which 
dishes are ushered in of all shades of colour 
and taste, and in the inverse order of that of 
any other nationaldinner. The bonne-bouche 
of a small bottle of harmless white wine, may 
be added for tenpence more. This low price 
of the early dinners was only recently adopted 
at all the hotels, in consequence of an attempt 
made by the master of the Saumoz, to secure 
to himself the largest number of customers, 
through low prices: but’ one florin a-head is 
the ordinary price of an early table-d’hite. It 
is during this temporary separation of the two 

which an early dinner occasions, that 
the exclusives show themselves on the Boule- 
vard and at the Promenade, until the hour of 
either a-diner prié, (by no means frequent,) or 
of the ¢able-d’hdte par excellence at Chabert’s, 
calls them, in their turn, away. _ Five o’clock 
is the time; and the names of all such as 
desire to be at Chabert’s at that hour, must 
be inscribed before noon. By this arrange- 
ment, all species of seramble for the best 
places is avoided ; and on entering the great 
banquetting-room, a slip of paper, bearing 
your name, points out the place you are to 
occupy at the repast. The "oil 
of an assembly of 400 persons, a great man 
of whom are young and beautiful women, wi 
their gay bonnets, and toilettes coquettishly 
nonchalantes, (for a dressed foilette would be 
voted ridiculous,) sitting at each side of three 
lines of lel tables, as well as of a 
fourth, which is raised on a platform at the 
upper end:of the room, must of itself be strik- 
ing. But it becomes ten fold more so, when 
the lively and animated scene thus afforded to 
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view, is repeated on every side of this hand- 
some and magnificently proportioned room, 
(decorated and painted in etruscan colours) 
by large mirrors, cunningly arranged and dis- 
tributed with no sparing hand in all directions. 
The charm of soft music, whielr plays during 
the repast from an adjoining room, adds to 
the inspiration of the moment; and there is 
at Chabert’s, besides, what is looked for in 
vain elsewhere in Baden, even where the 
cuisine is neatly on a par with his—a neat- 
ness and dexterity in the arrangement and 
attendance, which render his table worthy the 
preference of all the best company in Baden. 


Visit to Dr. Giggart at Baden-Baden. 


I scrambled along a narrow wooden passage 
at five o’clock next morning, between the open 
door of a room in which the master of the 
house was following his trade in flesh, and a 
huge wolf-dog that laid stretched opposite to 
it, ens and growling,” until I reached 
a 1 door on the first floor, at which my 
conductress. the butcher’s wife, gave a gentle 
tap. A little page admitted me, and in two 
minutes I found myself in the presence of this 
youthful Esculapius. I had had the precau- 
tion to'send to him on the preceding evening; 
to ascertain whether it would be convenient 
for him to receive me; for as I had found, 
on my return home, that he had done me the 
honour, to. call on me, my visit became then 
one of duty, as well-as of civility. 

Dr. Giggart was in his robe-de chambre 
@ grandes fleurs, drawn slightly round the 
waist by a thick cord with tassels, after the 
fashion of a capuchin friar, and was in the act 
of taking snuff out of a cubic tabatiére of 
which he made incessant use, when not em- 
ployed in rubbing his hands, like one who is 
in the act of washing them. This action he 
accompanied with a ta toss of the head 
and a most significant hem, twice or three 
times repeated. “Adieu Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” said he toa tall good-looking person 
who was in the act of quitting the room; 
‘ prenez toujours deux bains—et ne buvez que 
six verres de ndtre eau artificielle de Carlsbad, 
le matin, Vétre mal de gorge disparaitra.” 
He then welcomed me as his trés cher con- 

é hanté, &e., and we took our seats 


before his secretaire, upon which lay, scattered, 


in indescribable confusion, —letters—pam- 
phlets-- pe, eats — nena See 

and the several piles of Thalers, and 
pieces de ce | francs, which had been depo- 
sited there, I imagine, by the patients who 
had already consulted him at that early hour 
of the day. 

Our conversation was long, and at times, 
animated. We discoursed on the nature and 
virtues of the waters at Baden, respecting 
which, he informed me, that he entertained 
somewhat different views from those of his 


collegues, even concerning 
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composition ; as he had them him. 
self; and in the source du diable he had found 
that azotic —which had not been 
noticed before. I gradually discovered that 
he had, at one time, worshipped the idol 
ey PE hag now repudiated for a 
mere diet and the Ursprung. ral 
medicine his observat rats ate. those of a well- 
informed and travelled physician; but he 
seemed to have culled little philosophy from 
all he had seen and all he had read, when; 
with a sweeping and unqualified sentence, 
comparing the German, the English, and the 
French physicians together, he asserted that 
“les Anglais sont en arriére des Allemands, et 
les Frangais encore plus en arriére des An- 
giais.’ Ayainst the Systéme Cathartique 
(as he ealled it) of the English practitioners, 
and the anti-irritation nonsense of Broussais, 
the young doctor inveighed in no measured 
terms; and he concluded by an allusion to 
several hundred cases of Estomacs délabrés, 
and ruined counstitutiens, which had come 
under his consideration, the result of French 
and English malpractices. 

While thus engaged in a lively and instruce 
tive dialogue, a patient wus introduced, to 
all appearance, un homme du pays.. Dr. 
Giggaurt, after a slight “ gutten tag,” beck 
oned him to wait in the room,—the only one 
ut his disposal besides the bed-chamber,— 
the door of which being wide open opposite 
us, exhibited: its slender furniture, und alk 
other utensils, including a huge plate-glass 
electrical machine. 

In bowing to the new visiter, my worthy 
confrére made a slight movement of his 
knees, which showed that the most essential: 
part of his garment had been left in the: 
sleeping-room. But the weather was into- 
lerably hot, and no doubt the doctor fancied 
he could not be too lightly clad. My disco- 
verys however, seemed to disconcert him 
alittle; and as the patient, who had listened 
for a few minutes to our dialogue, appeared 
to grow impatient, I deemed it prudent to 
take my leave, not without expressing how 
thankful I felt for the information he had 
afforded me. I met Dr. Giggart out in the 
course of the day, so smart, eo brushed up,: 
and so dashing, that I scarcely recognised 
him again. He looked in fact as if he might 
be a pet physician. 


Che Gatherer. 


Turkish Predilection for Cats.—The dog, 
the faithful friend of man, is everywhere, in 
the land of Islamism, a complete outcast ; 
everything he touches becomes impure ; 
while the cat, the most ungrateful and least 
susceptible of attachment of all domestic 
animals, is the darling alike of the bearded 
warrior and the fair inmate of the harem ;. 
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she eats and drinks from the same dish, and 
sleeps on the same couch, both with old and 
young; and all this because she was the 
favourite plaything of Mahomet, who ac- 
tually permitted his purring pet to deposit 
her nursery in his bosom.—<Spencer’s Tra- 
vels in Circassia. 

. The Moss Rose.—Very little faith is to be 
placed in the assertions of persons ignorant of 


gardening and botany as to the date of the. 
introduction of particular plants; as a proof. 


of which may be given the remarkable fact, 
that Madame de Genlis, when she was in 


England, saw the moss rose for the first time. 


in her life; and, when she returned, took.a 


plant with her to Paris, in order to intro-, 


duce it into France; though the fact is, 
that it was originated in Provence. The 
musk rose, Hakluyt tells us, in 1592, was 
first obtained from Italy; and it also was 
¢ommon in the time of Gerard. -The single 
yellow rose was known to Gerard, but not the 
double, which was brought to England from 
Syria before 1629.—Aboretum Britannicum. 
Eugene Aram.—A correspondent. of the 
’s Magazine for the present 

month writes :—‘ In March I was at Wis- 
beach, and: happening to hear that an old 
woman in the almshouses had been present 
when Eugene Aram was apprehended at 
Lynn, in the year 1757, I paid her a visit. 
She informed me that, at the time of his be- 
ing apprehended, she was a girl of eleven 
years of age; that he was put in‘o the 


chaise hand-cuffed, and that the boys of the. 


school were in tears; that he was much 
esteemed by them, having been used to as- 
dociate with them in their a homme She 
said that the picture of his person in the 
Newgate Calendar is the express image of 
him; and she mentioned, (what I had heard 
before, but not with her Creare gern 
that he always wore his-hat dangled, which 
she explained, ‘‘ bent down, or slouched.”’ 
Q@ne remark she made, which I think very 
interesting, and worthy of record. She 
suid that it had been observed, that in look- 
ing behind him, he never turned his head or 
his person partly round, but ‘always turned 
round at once, bodily. I give you her very 
words. Has any poet, any observer of na- 
ture, ever depicted this instance of fear mus- 
tering up resolution? I do not remember 
any description of the kind. How thankful 
would Mr. Bulwer have been for the anec- 
dote, had he received it intime! Few peo- 
ple in a morning gossip-learn a new anec- 
dote.of human nature ;- and grateful for it, 
Trecord the old lady’s name—Beatley.”* 

A Bagman's Joke.—< 1 wonder what 
these ghosts of mail-coaches carry in their 
bags,”’ said the landlord, who had listened 
to the whole story with profound attention. 

« The dead letters, of course,’’ said the 
Bagman. : . 
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« Oh, ah—to be sure,” rejoined the land. 
lord. . “I never thought of that.’’— Pick. 
wick Papers—September. 


Scotland.—*‘ 1 don’t know whether any of 
you ever partook of a real substantial Scotch 
breakfast, and then went out to a slight 
lunch of a bushel of oysters, a dozen or so 
of bottled ale, and a noggin or two of whis- 
key to close up with. If you ever did, you 
will agree’with me thut it requires a pretty 
strong ‘head to go out to dinner and supper 
afterwards.— bed. 


A native of Pat-land lately went to con- 
sult the printer of a newspaper in a neigh- 
bouring county, respecting his runaway ap- 
prentice. The printer proposed to advertise 
him in the usual form, with a suitable re- 
ward : this did not meet Patrick’s idea; “he 
did not wish to advertise him, only jist to 
give him a hint.” After various attempts at 
framing a suitable notice, the following was 
suggested by himself as all-sufficient, namely : 


“ Patrick Flaherty would inform his appren- 


tice, Timothy Dougherty, that he does not 
wish to expose him, but give him the hint to 
return to his master and serve out his inden- 
ture like a good boy, or he will be advertised 
tn the newspapers.” 


The following conversation is said to have 
taken place between Mrs. ——, of this city, 
and her maid: “ Leah, bring me some water, 
with the chill taken off’—* Yes, ma’am, 
directly.” — “ Leah, what on earth kee 

ou ?"— T’ve been looking ever since 
the chill, ma’am, and I can’t find it.” This 
reminds us of the boy sent ‘to boil some egys 
soft; when questioned what detained him, 
he answered—“ Rot the things, it aint no 
use, they won’t bile soft. I’ve been at them 
More nor an-hour, ‘and the more I biles ’em 
the harder they gets."—American Paper. 


An Irish woman called at an oilman’s the 
other day, and asked fur a quart of vinegar. 
It was measured out, and she put it into a 
gallon jug. S 
quart to be put into the same vessel. “ And 
why not ask for a half gallon and have dune 
with it 2” said the. grocer.—“ Oh! bless your 
little bit.of .a soul,” ‘answesed. she, “ it’s for 
two persons.” ‘ 


A person once said to a father, whose son 
was noted for laziness, that-he thought his 
son'very much afraid of work. ““ Afraid of 
work !” replied the father; “not at all: he 
will lie down and go to sleep close by the 
side of it.” 
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She then asked for another - 








